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decades to come. The new international regime did not work smoothly, and it was responsible for the war of 1857-1858 fought by China against England and France. The Russians took advantage of China's predicament to exact the formal cession of the territories over which they exercised a de facto control. In May, 1858, a local Chinese commander, yielding to Muravev's persuasions and threats, signed the Treaty of Aigun (a city on the Amur), which recognized Russian sovereignty over the left bank of the Amur from the Aigun River to the sea; put the Ussuri region (from the junction of the Ussuri River to the shore) under a joint Russo-Chinese administration; and granted Russian and Chinese nationals the exclusive right of navigation on the Amur, the Ussuri, and the Sungari. Almost simultaneously, by the Treaty of Tientsin (June, 1858), the Russian emissary to China, Admiral Count E. V. Putiatin, obtained for Russia all the privileges secured previously by England, France, and the United States. Peking, however, would not ratify the Aigun treaty, and did not concede Russian territorial claims until driven to extremes by the so-called Taiping Rebellion, the occupation of the Chinese capital by the Anglo-French troops, and the looting of the Forbidden City (1860). The Russians in the meantime continued their penetration along the Pacific littoral, where they founded, in the vicinity of the Korean border, the city of Vladivostok (July, 1860). The Treaty of Peking (November 14, 1860, N.S.), tracing the new Russo-Chinese frontier, recognized Russian sovereignty not only over the territories ceded by the Aigun treaty but also over the vast region between the Ussuri and the Gulf of Tartary, and granted Russia trading privileges in Mongolia and in Chinese Turkestan. The next year Russia, England, and France established permanent legations in Peking.
A further infringement of China's territorial integrity occurred a decade later, in connection with the Russian expansion in central Asia. A revolt against Peking in the districts of Kashgar and Yarkand, in Chinese Turkestan, brought about the occupation by the Russians of the province of Kuldja (1871). Although the occupation was ostensibly a provisional measure and the rebellion was suppressed by 1877, the Russian troops were not withdrawn. There followed complicated negotiations. By the Treaty of Livadia (1879) China ceded to Russia a large portion of Kuldja, including the Tian Shan mountain passes, but the Chinese government disavowed its envoy and refused to ratify the treaty. For a time an armed conflict between the two coun-